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Microsoft  Private  Cloud  Solutions 

Learn  more  at  Microsoft.com/readynow 
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First  White  House  CTO  Chopra  Resigns 


~  NEESHCHOPIIA,wbo  served  tor 
almost  three  years  as  the  first 
federal  CTO,  has  lesigned  amid 
speculation  that  he  will  run  for 
lieutenant  governor  of  Virginia. 

Chopra,  appomted  by  President  Barack 
Obama  to  what  was  a  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  in  May  2009,  focused  on  technology 
policy.  He  worked  on  modernizing  the  fiideral 
government’s  IT  infrastructure,  pushed  fiir  a 
nationwide  public  safety  broadband  network, 
helped  develop  Internet  policy  and  assisted 
in  implementing  Obama’s  open-government 
strategy,  said  John  Holdren,  director  of  the 
White  House  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy,  in  a  recent  blog  post. 

In  September  2009,  Obama  said  Chopra 
was  “charged  with  looking  at  ways  technology 
can  spur  innovatioos  that  be^  government  do 


Mission  accomplished,  Holdren  said. 
“Aneesh  has  led  that  charge  in  an  energetic,  in¬ 
novative  and  amazingly  effective  matmer,  and 
sowed  the  seeds  necessary  to  bring  our  govern¬ 
ment  into  the  21st  century,”  he  wrote. 

Tech  trade  groups  TechAmerica  and  the 
Business  Software  Alliance  (BSA)  also  praised 
Cbcqrra’s  service.  BSA  president  and  CEO 
Robert  HoUeyman  called  Chopra  a  “tireless 


technology  to  tackle  difficult 
problems  feced  by  the  country. 

Dan  Varroney,  TechAmerica’s 
acting  president  and  CEO,  said  in  a  statement 
that  Chopra  has  left  “an  mdelible  mark”  on 
US.  techtwlogy  policy  “because  of  his  belief  in 
the  transformative  nature  of  technology.” 

-  Grunt  Gross,  IDG  Neups  Service 


Factory  Conditions  Elicit  Little  Outcry 


Amid  renewed  reports  of  poor 
working  conditions  in  China  at 
factories  making  products  for  Apple 
and  other  companies,  it's  unclear 
whether  users  will  dema^  change. 

Some  Apple  customers  at  the  recent  Mac- 
worM/iWmld  show  in  San  Francisco  seemed 
to  react  with  a  shrug  to  a  lei^thy  story  in  The 
New  York  Times  that  alleged  poor  worldng 
conditions  at  Chinese  factories  opoated  by 
A(^le  contractors.  The  story  described  fatal 
accidents  and  long  hours,  as  welh 


The  report  is  unlikely  to  change  Apple  cus¬ 
tomers'  buying  halats,  said  Steve  Hathaway, 
a  show  attendee  bxm  Hercules,  Calif.  “Most 
companies  get  their  stuff  made  elsewhere 
because  it's  cheaper,”  he  said. 

Asked  if  Apple  customers  would  pay  mote 


Hathaway  said,  “Apple  already  has  a  premium 
price;  you'd  think  they  should  be  doing  some¬ 
thing  on  their  end  of  it  to  make  it  right.” 


Victor  Cajiao,  who  tuns  the  website 
TypicalMacUser.com,  said  he  thinks  attitudes 
will  eventually  change.  But,  he  added,  this 
isn't  purely  an  Apple  problem;  Many  of  the 
factories  with  dkiy  practices  also  make  prod¬ 
ucts  for  other  technology  vendors. 

Still,  responses  seem  tepid  at  best.  An 
onlitre  petition  at  Change.otg  that  asks  Apple 
to  end  “slavery”  conditions  at  its  Foxconn 
contractor  has  garnered  only  about  500  signa¬ 
tures.  In  comparison,  a  Cha^.otg  petition 
callirtg  on  Baitk  Arrrerica  to  drop  a  $s  debit- 
card  fee  received  over  300,0C»  signatures. 

Apple  executives  didn't  respond  to  requests 
for  commertt  on  the  Tirttes  article,  but  A^le 
CEO  Tim  Cook  discussed  the  issue  in  a 
company  mertto  to  staff  obtained  by  qtosMac. 
Apple  cates  about  “every  worker”  in  its  supply 
chain,  he  said  in  the  rtremo,  attd  it  has  “made  a 
great  deal  progress  and  improved  cottditiotrs 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers.” 

-  Kerry  Davis,  Agam  Shah  <md 
Grrrrtt  Gross.  IDC  News  Scrvfce 


In  a  recent  blog  post  that  an¬ 
nounced  the  preview,  Microsoft  said 
little  about  'Wfice  IS,”  the  code 
name  for  the  product  and  nothing 
about  the  new  Word.  Excel.  Outlook 


about  Office  15.  but  I  can  tell  you 
Office  15  IS  the  most  ambitious 
undertaking  yet  for  the  Office  Divi¬ 
sion."  wrote  P.J.  Hough,  the  execu- 
Bve  who  heads  the  divisioa  "With 
Office  15.  lor  the  first  time  ever, 
we  will  simultaneously  update  our 
doud  services,  servers  and  mobile 
and  PC  clients  tor  Office,  Office  365, 
Exchange,  Shi 


Hough  said  the  Office  15  techni¬ 
cal  preview  was  'already  full,'  but 
added  that  "everyone  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  try  the  Office  15  pub- 


He  did  not  specify  a  dal 
month  for  the  beta's  availability. 

-  GREGS  KEIZER 


TD  Bank  Unites 
85,000-plus  Workers 


software  to  s5,ooo-plus  workers  in  Canada  and 
to  more  than  28,000  in  the  U.S. 

“Now  I  can  see  all  of  my  U.S.  colleagues  and 
[can]  search  for  their  expertise,”  Crisp  said. 
“I’ve  never  been  able  to  do  that  before." 

TD  Bank  selected  the  IBM  software  after 
evaluating  social  collaboration  tools  from  20 


vendois.  Crisp  noted. 


The  bank  deploys  a  collaboration  tool  to  encourage 
brainstorming  among  its  widely-distributed  85,000- 
plus  workers.  By  Sharon  Gaudin 


The  rollout  started  with  a  pilot  program  for 
less  than  1,000  pet^e  last  August. 

The  software  was  available  to  workers  in  all 
Canadian  fodlities  by  November,  and  to  all 
U.S.  employees  by  late  last  month. 


Built  via  a  uew  or  memem  and  acquisitions, 

TD  Bank  Group  in  recent  years  had  seen  its  employees 
lose  the  ability  to  easily  collaborate  with  one  another 
as  its  vrotkforce  grew  rapidly  across  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

It  was  really  hard  to  fiixl  [internal]  eiperts  and  know  who  to 
go  to  for  difierent  issues,"  said  Wendy  Arnott,  vice  president  <rf 
social  media  and  digital  communications. 

"We  needed  a  way  6»  peofde  to  communicate  and  help  each 
other,"  added  Glenda  Cri^  vice  president  and  CIO  of  the  Toronto- 
based  parent  of  TD  Bank,  TD  Canada  TVust,  TD  Waterhouse,  TD 
Auto  Finance  and  ocher  financial  services  firms.  "[Employees] 
neededtobeaUetowoiktagecherinoreefiectively." 

TD  Bank  Group  says  it  has  19  million  customers  and  more 
than  85,<xro  employees,  mostly  in  the  US.  and  Canada. 

Arnott  said  that  as  the  bank  grew  over  the  past  decade  or 
so,  executives  noticed  some  em{doyees  using  social  networks 


and  go  division  by  division,"  Arnott  said.  “We 
decided  the  power  of  social  is  in  numbers,  so  we  wanted  every¬ 
one  up  there  at  once." 

The  implementation  team  faced  a  challenge  in  integrating 
Connections  with  TD  North's  corporate  single-sign-on  system, 
but  Crisp  said  that  the  problems  had  more  to  do  with  the  compa¬ 
ny's  convex  technology  envirorrment  than  with  IBM's  software. 

TD  B^  executives  wouldn't  reveal  the  cost  of  the  project. 

Dan  Olds,  an  analyst  at  Gabriel  Consulting  Grotq),  said  the 
problem  faced  by  TD  Bank  isn't  unusual  amrmg  lar]p  companies. 

“Companies  have  tried  various  ways  to  get  enqiloyees  to  collabo¬ 
rate  more  in  the  past,  but  with  somewhat  limited  success,"  he  said. 

The  rise  of  consumer  social  networks  has  shown  IT  executives 
the  potential  (rf  systems  like  the  one  TD  Bank  deployed,  eSds  added. 

“I  think  more  companies  will  be  taking  this  route,  particularly 
those  that  have  a  lot  ^  knowledge  wrnkers,  although  I  think  it  can 
pay  off  for  companies  in  almost  any  industry,"  he  said.  “At  some 
point,  it  will  be  an  accepted  part  of  a  company— like  email."  * 
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SPECIAL  OFFER  ENDS  2/29/2012! 


r;RPAT  w/PR  HncTiwr 

THE  BEST  VALUE 


Superior  Website  Availability 
with  1&1  Dual  Hosting  ^ 

Your  website  is  simultaneously 
hosted  in  2  locations  in  our 
geo-redundant  data  centersi 


1&1  BUSINESS 

PACKAGE 

■  UNLIMITED  Web  Space 

■  UNLIMITED  Traffic 

■  UNLIMITED  E-mail  Accounts 

■  UNLIMITED  MySQL  5 
Databases  (1  GB  each) 

■  UNLIMITED  24/7  Support 

■  FREE  DOMAIN  with 
Private  Domain  Registration 

NOW  6  MONTHS 


YOUR  PRIVACY  IS  IMPORTANT.  WE  AGREE. 

That's  why  at  1  &1 ,  all  domains  come  with  FREE  Private  Domain  Registration  to  protect  your 
name,  address,  phone  number  and  e-mail  from  spammers  and  identity  thieves. 


Get  started  today,  call  1-877-461  -2631 


www.1and1.com 


New  CEO  Thorsten  Heins  faces  a  Herculean 
task  in  trying  to  make  the  smartphone 
maker  relevant  again.  By  Matt  Hamblen 
and  John  Ribeiro 


EW  RESEARCH  IR  MOTWR  CEO  Thorsten  Heins  has  a 
small  window  of  opportunity  to  resuscitate  the  long- 
stumbling  smartplmne  maker. 

Analysts  and  industry  partners  think  Heins, 
promoted  to  lead  the  company  late  last  month,  may 
ha»e  only  until  December  to  prove  his  mettle.  By  then,  they  say, 
be  must  get  new  BlackBerry  to  smartphones  out  the  door  and 
also  get  sales  off  to  a  good  start  for  the  Playbook  a  tablet,  which  is 
slated  to  start  shipping  next  month. 

The  execution  is  what  has  to  be  done.  (Heins]  has  to  keep 
the  trains  running  on  time,”  said  Rick  Se^  CEO  of  Fixmo,  a 
provider  of  risk  management  software  for  BlackBerry,  Apple  iOS 


officer  to  sharpen  RlM’s  image,  and  to  change  its  product  devel¬ 
opment  strategy.  “We  need  to  be  mote  marketing-driven,  and  we 
need  to  be  more  consumer-oriented  because  that  is  where  a  lot  of 
our  growth  is  coming  from,”  he  said  shortly  after  his  appointment 

On  the  development  side,  the  company  will  place  more 
emphasis  on  prototyping  and  rely  less  on  its  current  practice  of 
innovating  while  developing  products. 

“Changing  the  CEO  in  and  of  itself  will  not  turn  things 
around,”  said  Jack  Gold,  an  analyst  at  J.Gold  Associates.  “RIM 
also  needs  to  get  the  new  BlackBerry  lo  OS  out  as  a  quickly  as 
possible  —  and  make  sure  it  shines.” 

Gold  added  that  it’s  important  for  critics  to  remember  that 
RIM  is  “not  doing  badly  in  many  parts  of  the  world,"  and  is  still 
making  money. 

In  its  most  recent  fiscal  quarter,  which  ended  Nov.  26,  the 
company  reported  a  profit  of  $265  million  —  but  that  was  down 
71%  from  that  same  period  a  year  earlier.  Sales  in  the  quarter 
slipped  6%  to  $5.2  billion. 

"They  ate  not  falling  into  obscurity,”  Gold  said.  “At  the  end  of 
the  day,  it  will  be  about  execution."  ♦ 

Rlbflro  is  a  reporter /hr  the  IDG  News  Service.  Mikael  Rkkiais  of  the 


IDG  News  Service  contributed  to  this  story. 


t  ifi  ifthev  miss  Christmas 


t.  In  fact,  if 


Catherine  P. 
Bessant 


This  CIO’s  mandate  is  to 
streamline  and  modernize 
back-office  operations. 


Preferred  social  media: 

I  follow  both  of  my  children, 
ages  11  and  15,  on  Twitter. 
Technology  du  Jour:  siri  is  becoming 
my  new  best  friend. 

Personal  productivitY  tool:  Tablets. 
They  make  It  comfortable  for  me  to  be 
efficient  in  the  use  of  my  time. 
Off.hours  pastimes:  Fitness, 
and  transporting,  cheering  on  and 
being  with  my  children. 

Vice:  Salt  Is  my  last  remaining  vice. 
I’ve  become  sadly  vice-reduced. 

Most  people  don’t  know. . . 

I’ve  been  a  NASCAR  fan  since  I  was 
11  years  old.  I  used  to  make  money 
cleaning  up  the  Michigan  International 
Speedway  after  the  races. 


TWO  YEARS  AGO,  Catherine 
P.  Bessant  was  tapped  to  lead 
Bank  of  America's  Globol 
Technology  and  Operations 
(GT&O)  gr I’up,  which  has  more  than 
100,000  staffers  and  contractors  in  40 
countries.  Here  Bessant  talks  about 
leading  a  tech  group  that  includes  five 
CIOs  as  direct  reports,  the  importance 
of  employee  diversity,  and  how  relying 
too  much  on  third  parties  for  IT 
services  can  backfire. 

YOU  came  Into  an  IT  leadership  posi¬ 
tion  from  the  business  side,  was  It 
a  hard  transition?  I  was  helped  by 
the  fact  that  I’ve  been  a  part  of  most 
of  the  businesses  we  serve.  I  came  to 
the  field  having  had  a  fair  amount  of 
experience  using  the  technology. 

What  has  been  one  of  your  most 
effective  projects?  After  a  lot  of 
planning  over  many  years,  we’re 

Continued  on  page  10 
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NUMARA 


Cloud 


Compliance  Management 


Endpoint  Lifecycle  Management 


MobHe  Device  Management 


(T 


CMDB 


This  Cloud  is  bigger  than  your  imagination... 


Introducing  the  Numara  Cloud  family 


Cloud  Cloud  cloud  Cloud 


WWW.  n  u  ma  ra  softw'a  re .  CO  m 


THE  GRILL  |  CATHERINE  P.  BESSANT 


U  One  of  the 
company's 
key  opera! 
principles 


is  to  clean  up  all  legacy 
issues.  Those  targets  are 
well  in  sight. 


Continued /rom  poge  8 
in  the  final  stages 
of  transitioning 
our  California  and 
Northwest  regions’ 
core  banking  systems 

platform  used  by  the 
company  so  that  we 
have  a  single,  cote 
banking  platform 
across  the  U.S. 

We  retired  ti.ooo 
different  batch  jobs 
that  ran  daily  and 
decommissioned  no 
obsolete  applications. 


What  was  the 
impetus  behind  that 
praiectr  The  under¬ 
taking  of  an  initiative 
like  this  is  challeng¬ 
ing.  It  produces  a 
great  benefit  to  exist¬ 
ing  customers  but  is 
not  necessarily  the 
next  great  ptodua 
you’re  going  to  use  to 
boost  revenue.  But 

party’s  key  operating 
principles  is  to  clean 
up  all  legacy  issues. 
Those  targets  are 
well  in  sight. 


What  othar  pniaett  iHWt  T«a  •vatstM?  We  re  proud 
of  our  mobile  hanking  platfarm.  We  had  the  first 
mobile  banking  app  for  the  iPhone.  In  terms  of  com¬ 
mercial  clients,  in  the  last  24  months  we  have  made 


called  MyMerrill  that  now  allows  clients  to  sei 
their  banking  and  in' 


HaMyaahudaqrMunaalouithtwwrrWehad 

a  very  public  and  painful  degradation  of  service  at 
the  eixl  of  September  2011  in  our  online  consumer 
banking  space.  From  a  statistical  perspective,  it  was 
not  nearly  as  damaging  as  the  pu^  perception  of 
it  On  our  worst  day,  we  succeKfuUy  processed  97% 
of  our  customer  interactions.  But  we  took  an  event 
that  should  have  been  manageaUe  and  made  it  into 
a  six-day  event  We  had  media  folks  logging  on  to 
BankofAroerica.com  and  seeirig  a  flash  page  meant 
to  be  a  click-througb  page  to  online  banking,  and  it 
used  the  words ‘occasioaally  unavailabte"  or  “tem- 
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porarily  unavailable.”  It  then  ofiered  a  cUck-through, 
[but]  anyone  who  looked  at  that  page  thought  we 
were  saying  we  were  unavailable. 

What  dM  you  team  from  that  cxptrieiKC?  We  need  to 
be  brilliant  at  reacting.  We  used  to  have  some  time  to 
fix  things.  Now,  because  of  the  speed  of  technology, 

I  know  about  [problems]  at  the  same  time  our  clients 
do,  and  our  aUlky  to  reac.  becomes  as  important  as 
the  ability  to  prevent. 

How  do  you  react  appropriately?  Most  customers 

will  try  again,  so  it’s  very  important  that  you  fix  the 
underlying  problem  so  that  their  next  attempt  is 
successful.  Then  use  sodal  media  to  get  accurate  in- 
firrmation  out,  and  use  flash  pages  and  other  compo¬ 
nents  to  efiectively  tell  customers  how  to  get  service. 


about?  I  am  very  passionate  about  using  technol¬ 
ogy  to  reduce  risk  permanently.  We  alw^  have 
to  be  agile,  and  the  risks  of  tomorrow  are  different 
firom  today,  but  we  think  of  technology  as  our  No.  1 
weapon  in  the  art  of  risk  reduction. 

We  have  a  couple  of  significant  platforms  that  are 
almost  at  the  end  of  their  life  cycle,  and  there’s  tre¬ 
mendous  pull  from  the  business  and  within  GTSrO  to 
modernize  our  global  banking  platforms. 

I’m  also  passionate  about  the  diversity  and  breadth 
of  our  technological  talent,  developing  people  so 
they’re  well-positioned  for  the  technok^  and  oper¬ 
ating  jobs  that  exist  in  our  company. 


DOCS  yawr  qutft  for  dhitrsity  Ipchidt  prarwM  td 

attract  more  women  to  IT?  CEO  Brian  Moynihan 
challenged  me,  saying  “You  have  five  CIOs,  you’re 
a  woman  and  you  can  only  come  up  with  one  CIO 
who’s  a  woman?"  He  puts  the  accoimtability  on  me.  I 
do  know  from  experience  that  some  strategies  can  be 
effective  —  visible  leadership,  constant  fixnis  and  de¬ 
velopment,  and  goal-setting  and  accountability.  We 
sponsor  Women  in  Technology  81  Operations,  which 
isspecificallydesignedtosuppottwomenteclmolo- 
gisfs  as  they  go  throu^  their  careers. 

AS  more  IT  operaUens  meve  tato  public  and  private 
deads,  hew  dees  Ihat  affect  what  ymrteleoMu 
for  In  n  staff? ’There  is  no  substitute  for  worUtclass 
technology  and  engineerit^  and  math. 

When  I  have  seen  projects  that  were  too  slow  or 
too  expensive  or  didn’t  work  and  play  well  with  other 
projects,oneoftherootcauseshasbeenanoverteli- 
ance  on  third  parties.  Coming  into  the  job,  1  wmild 
have  [valued]  the  versatility  and  general  business 
management  it  takes  to  manage  third  parties.  Now, 

I  think  an  overreliance  on  third  parties  creates  risk 
and  gets  in  the  way  of  outcomes. 

-  Interview  ly  Hebert  L  Mitchell 
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,  They're  sc  aling 
up.  w  liile  keeping 
a  keen  eye  on 
the  risks  and 
rewards. 
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.uk)  cootriKl  <k‘tai!> 


WOULD 


SIGN  THIS  CONTRACT? 


Ont*  «>f  iIh*  two  b  VVorkdas  s  human  resixtrce  managt*- 
nient  suite.  Guardian  wasn’t  ready  to  re\eal  the  other,  but 
at  tlie  .AiiiMftphea'  conference  Ust  fall.  G<K)gle  annfmnced 
that  it  had  signed  Guardian  as  a  Google  Adds  customer. 


Leading  by  Example 

W'amier  "is  a  real  leader."  .s.iy: 
McNeill,  vke  j)a*sklerit  of  res 
at  HFS  Researc  h.  In  mam  or 
tkms.  lie  saN-s.  SaaS  "happcMis 
CIOs  as  busintsi  units  b^yras; 
"What’s  inteR*sling  is  that  \w 
SaaS  in  IT  —  an  area  that  Ik- 
He  IS  embt  acmg  SaaS  as  a  w.; 
dunging  tlie  business."  says 
But  WandtT  isn’t  alone  in  1 
thinking.  The  number  of  Soa 
mentations  is  climbii^  in  otf 
prises,  sa>’s  McNeill.  He  adds 
scMnL  glolul  implement  itiot 
cloud  ser\  ict»s  across  the  veiy 
of  organizations"  including  c 
enieiyMiseappIkations  to  some  extent.  McNeill  & 
use  of  horizontal  SaaS  ap{:^k'ations  ^ibally  or  act 
swaths  of  tlie  ceirporate  user  base  as  a  key  trend. 
That  view'  is  backed  up  by  research  from  Gat 


COVER  STORY 


One  of  the  two  is  Woikday’s  human  resource  mana^ 
mem  suite.  Guardian  wasn’t  ready  to  reveal  the  other,  but 
at  the  Atmosphere  conference  last  fall,  Google  announced 
that  it  had  signed  Guardian  as  a  Google  Apps  customer. 

There's  no  cloud  agenda  at  work  here,  says  Wander. 
Each  service  has  earned  its  seat  at  the  table  by  undergo¬ 
ing  a  rigorous  technology  acquisition  process  that  has 
been  updated  to  include  considetations  unique  to  SaaS 
and  other  cloud  services.  Each  service  has  also  passed 
throi^  a  aJlaborathre  review  process  that  involved  the 
legal,  security  and  sourcing  groups  in  addition  to  IT. 

“We  don’t  do  anything  becatise  it’s  cloud.  But  if  the 
financials  look  right,  if  the  risk  profile  looks  right,  if 
the  richness  and  robustness  look  right,  we  go  with  that 
solution,"  says  Wander. 

The  sheer  breadth  of  Guardian’s  move  to  the  doud 
puts  the  company  on  the  leading  edge  among  Fortune 

services  is  also  changmg  the  business’s  IT  infiastructure 
and  redefining  roles  in  the  IT  organization. 

As  more  corporate  in&astructure  moves  to  SaaS,  it’s 
iirtportam  for  organizations  to  build  a  strong  foundation 
of  best  practices  to  manage  risks  around  security,  uptime 
guarantees,  compliance,  limttations  of  liability,  remedies 


enterprise  ap[iications  to  some  eztent  McNeill  sees  the 
use  of  horizontal  SaaS  ajqiications  ^obally  or  across  large 
swaths  of  the  corporate  user  base  as  a  key  trend. 

That  view  is  backed  up  by  research  from  Gartner. 

The  overall  market  for  SaaS-delivered  enterprise  aj^li- 
catkrns  will  increase  from  $9.97  billion  to  $23  l^lion  by 
20r5,  representing  a  compound  armital  growth  rate  of 
r7.9%,  according  to  a  November  20ir  Gartner  report. 

Cindy  McKenzie,  senior  vice  ptesidem  of  enterprise 
api^icatkHi  services  at  Fox  Entertainmem  Gtoiqr,  has 
ai»  moved  aggressively  irrto  the  cloud.  Transferring  11 
shared  services  appBcmions,  ratting  fiom  recruiting  to 
tax  reporting,  over  to  SaaS  (xovidets  was  “the  riskiest 
busing  rledsion  I  have  made  in  the  last  18  mcHiths,"  she 
says.  The  global  SaaS  deployments,  which  host  personally 

information  security,  audit  and  1^  [departments]  past 
their  comfort  zones,”  but  allosved  the  business  to  get 
strategic  initiatives  up  and  running  mme  quickly  and  at  a 
lower  crrst  than  onpremises  akematives,  says  McKenzie. 

This  year.  Fox  plans  to  move  more  corporate  ap¬ 
plications  to  the  public  cloud,  including  payroll  and 
HR.  The  new  system  is  easier  to  use  than  the  existing 
Corttinucdonpagcie 
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we  need  the  ability  to  scale  up  and  down.  SaaS  doesn’t  work  that  way. 
That’s  been  our  most  heinous  fight. 


A  Disciplined  Approach 

Start  scaling  up  SaaS  with  a  centralized  procurement 
model,  these  executives  say.  Before  Guardian  devel¬ 
oped  its  federated  approach  to  technology  acquisition. 
Us  SaaS  deployments  didn't  always  go  through  IT.  says 
Doug  Greene,  vice  president  of  corporate  systems, 
security,  risk  and  compliance  at  Guardian.  That's  a 
common  problem,  especially  in  large  companies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  DeSisto,  an  analyst  at  Gartner. 

“I  gel  calls  from  sales  organizations  that  arc  buying 


Unfortunately,  “cloud  computing  often  is  not  ame¬ 
nable  to  in-depth  negotiations.  ”  says  Russell  Weiss,  a 
partner  at  Morrison  &  Foerster.  a  law  firm  that  specializ¬ 
es  in  negotiating  service  agreements.  “'Click-wrap  agree¬ 
ments”  —  the  ones  users  ty-pically  opt  for  when  signing 
up  for  SaaS  offerings  online  —  are  the  norm  for  small 
and  medium-size  businesses.  “““They  re  full  of  outs.'  When 
you  read  the  fine  prim,  it  can  be  very  alarming. "  he  says 
(see  '“Would  You  Sign  This  Contract?"  on  page  14). 

Fox's  McKenzie  says  it's  critical  to  think  about 
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Contmued/nmip^geM 

PeopleSoft  application,  has  passed  a  five-year  total-cost- 
ofiownership  evaluation  and  can  be  online  in  much 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  upgrade  PeopleSoft. 

The  most  critical  success  factor.  McKenzie  says,  was 
involving  the  audit,  security  and  compliance  depart¬ 
ments  from  the  beginning.  “It  saved  a  lot  of  headaches. 
If  you  try  to  do  that  work  after  the  fact  or  when  you’re 
signing  a  contract,  you've  lost  your  negotiating  power,” 
she  says.  “The  biggest  surprise  was  how  immature  the 
governance  processes  were  for  some  of  the  smaller 
SaaS  vendors.  We  ended  up  pushing  a  number  of 
vendors  to  make  changes  to  meet  our  standards.” 

Guardian's  team  fidlows  a  well-defined,  formalized 
process  from  surt  to  finish,  says  CTO  Richard  Scott. 
“Together  we  evaluate  all  aspects  of  technology  solu¬ 
tions.  It’s  based  on  a  matrix  and  scoring  and  a  very  prag¬ 
matic,  objective  way  of  looldng  at  the  solutions,”  says. 

“We  have  good  vendor  management  processes," 
which  are  part  of  Guardian’s  governance  model. 
Wander  says.  Guardian  has  the  same  (^rational 
processes  for  SaaS  and  on-premises  software.  “We 
have  operational  performance  management.  We  check 
response  times  just  as  we  would  do  internally.  And  we 
take  end-user  satisfoction  measures  over  time,”  he  says. 


of  New  York,  says  organizations  shouldn’t  draw  any 
conclusions  bas^  on  IT  costs  alone.  The  $1.5  billion 
provider  of  home  heahbcare  services  has  about  a  half- 
dozen  SaaS  deployments,  including  HR  and  CRM. 

There’s  also  one  application  that  its  neatly  4,000 
clinicians  in  the  field  use  to  order  medical  supplies. 

In  that  case.  Check  says,  “the  software  subscription 
was  higher  than  what  we  incurred  in  the  past,  but  the 
overall  cost  of  the  business  process  has  gone  down  and 
the  value  to  the  business  has  increased." 

At  Guardian,  upgrade-and-refresh  cycles  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  consumed  12%  of  the  shared  services  budget. 
The  move  to  SaaS,  and  an  intense  focus  on  expense 
optimization,  has  transformed  Guardian’s  IT  budget. 
"What  makes  SaaS  valuable  is  the  continuous  upgrad¬ 
ing  without  the  burden  on  our  organization,”  says  Scott. 

Today.  40%  of  the  budget  goes  toward  running  and 
maintaining  existing  operations,  down  from  about 
60%  a  few  years  ago,  leaving  more  money  to  invest  in 
solving  other  business  problems,  says  Wander. 

Scaling  Up  the  Contract 

The  contract  sets  the  tone  for  the  relationship  with  a 
cloud  services  provider,  says  Wander.  If  you  want  to  be 
successful,  he  says,  "focus  on  the  contract." 


We  need  the  ability  to  scale  up  and  down. 

That’s  been  our  most  heinous  fight. 


A  Disciplined  Approach 

Start  scaling  up  SaaS  with  a  centralized  procurement 
model,  these  executives  say.  Before  Guardian  devel¬ 
oped  its  federated  approach  to  technology  acquisition, 
its  SaaS  deployments  didn’t  always  go  through  IT,  says 
Doug  Greene,  vice  president  of  corporate  systems, 
security,  risk  and  compliance  at  Guardian.  That’s  a 
common  problem,  especially  in  large  companies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  DeSisto,  an  analyst  at  Gartner. 

“I  get  calls  from  sales  organizations  that  are  buying 
directly  from  Salesforce.com  outside  of  the  IT  procure¬ 
ment  pocess,”  he  says.  One  client  he  sprdte  with  had  19 
individually  negotiated  Salesfotce.com  contracts,  none 
of  which  went  through  IT.  That  business  was  losing 
its  volume  purchasing  power,  and  contracts  weren’t 
getting  the  scrutiny  they  deserved,  DeSisto  says. 

Both  McKenzie  and  Wander  say  it’s  also  critical  to 
undersund  the  fully  loaded  costs  of  hosting  applica¬ 
tions  on-she  and  to  include  that  in  the  technology  ac¬ 
quisition  model  when  comparing  costs  to  SaaS  alterna¬ 
tives.  "We  always  do  a  five-year  total-cost-of-ownership 
evaluation  that  itKludes  all  costs,  such  as  power,  data 
center  resources  aixl  staffing."  says  McKenzie. 

But  Tom  Check,  CIO  at  Visiting  Nurse  Service 


Unfortunately,  “cloud  computing  often  is  not  ame¬ 
nable  to  indepth  negotiations,”  says  Russell  Weiss,  a 
partner  at  Morrison  &  Foerster,  a  law  firm  that  specializ¬ 
es  in  negotiatii^  service  agreements.  “Click-wrap  agiee- 
ments”  —  the  ones  users  typically  opt  for  when  signing 
up  for  SaaS  oferings  onhne — are  the  norm  for  small 
and  mediumdze  businesses.  "They’re  full  of ’outs.’  When 
you  read  the  fine  print,  it  can  be  very  alarming,"  be  says 
(see  “Would  You  Sign  This  Contract?”  on  page  14)- 

Fox’s  McKenzie  says  it’s  critical  to  think  about 
contract  terms  and  conditions  early  in  the  process 
by  making  clear  what  terms  the  organization  can 
live  with  and  which  ones  are  nonstarters.  “I  have  a 
requirements  template,  request  for  information  and 
request  for  proposal  templates,  and  a  contract  template 
with  all  of  our  criteria,”  she  says.  Included  are  canned 
paragraphs  covering  important  areas  such  as  informa¬ 
tion  security.  “If  they  can  take  that,  we  don’t  need  to 
involve  information  security  again,”  McKenzie  says. 

Greene  says  Guardian  starts  by  cleariy  defining  the 
service  it’s  tigning  up  for.  “Make  sure  you  have  a  defined 
service,  not  a  product  name.  And  ensuring  that  baseline 
functions  won’t  change  with  updates  to  the  SaaS  applica¬ 
tion  is  critical,"  he  says.  “You  want  to  make  sure  you’re 
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getting  your  minimum  [re<]uirementsj  around  security 
and  fu^iooality  [and  that]  they  can’t  dumb  down  the 
product  in  a  future  release." 

Limitations  of  liability  clauses  can  be  a  major  sticking 
point.  “[The  vendors]  want  no  liability,  and  we  want 
unlimited  hability,"  says  Wander.  As  with  remediation 
for  failure  to  provide  service  at  agreed-upon  levels, 
providers  usually  limit  liability  to  a  refund  of  up  to  the 
total  dollar  amount  of  the  contract  —  or  a  prorated 
service  credit.  "But  if  a  service  is  buggy,  do  you  really 
want  mote  of  something  that’s  bad?  It’s  better  to  get 
a  promise  of  better  service  or  a  certain  termination 
right,"  says  Weiss.  Likewise,  a  data  breach  can  easily 
cost  more  than  the  value  of  the  contract. 

Finally,  contract  pricing  can  come  back  to  Wte  you,  and 
vendors  don’t  like  to  make  downward  price  at^ustments 
for  changing  user  counts,  as  McKenzie  discovered.  “We 
need  the  ability  to  scale  up  and  down.  SaaS  doesn’t  work 
that  way.  That’s  been  out  most  heinous  fight,"  she  says, 
because  vendors  wanted  to  lock  Fox  Entettaimnent  Group 

Wander  had  better  hick.  “We  have  a  five-year  contract 
that  locks  in  terms  and  conditions  but  trues  up  on  an 
annual  basis.  We’ve  gotten  very  good  terms  in  many 
cases,"  he  says.  But  Guardian  is  a  big  account,  he  admits, 
adding,  “I  don’t  think  everyone  can  achieve  that." 

There  ate  two  other  ways  to  improve  your  negotiating 
position,  says  Weiss.  One  is  to  aimounce  up  front  that 

you’ll  be  doing  competitive  bidding,  and  then  take  the 

most  favorable  contract  terms  and  pricing  from  each  pro¬ 
posal  anA  ask  vendors  to  meet  them.  Another  is  to  work 
with  a  reseller.  “They  can  help  out  with  terms,”  he  says. 

Other  Challenges 

Still,  SaaS  isn’t  a  fit  for  every  application  or  large  busi¬ 
ness.  Boeing  provides  SaaS  applications  to  its  customers 
at  MyBoeing^e.com  but  uses  only  about  a  half-riozen 
SaaS  oBerings  itself  —  in  part  because  it’s  a  defense  con¬ 
tractor  and  must  adhere  to  strict  data  security  require- 
‘  ments.  “Things  that  hold  lots  of  intellectual  property 
are  way  out  of  scope  for  SaaS,"  says  Ted  Colbert,  vice 
president  of  IT  infrastructure  at  the  aerospace  giant. 

Integration  issues  present  another  potential  chal¬ 
lenge.  For  example,  Boeing's  current  HR  applications 
for  recruiting,  suffing  and  other  functions  are  huilt 
around  a  data  warehouse.  “To  use  SaaS,  we  would  have 
to  build  mote  interfaces  than  we  have  today,  which 
would  drive  our  complexity  higher,”  Colbert  says. 

Also,  with  160,000  emjjoyees,  the  abUity  of  SaaS 
providers  to  scale  is  a  concern.  "We  haven’t  seen  that 
play  out  yet,"  he  says. 

And  Boeing’s  complex  business  processes  would 
require  extensive  customization  of  any  SaaS  applica- 
tioiL  “The  traditional  SaaS  offerings  don't  support  the 
structure  we  have  today,”  Colbert  says,  but  Boeing  will 
be  better  positioned  for  SaaS  as  it  continues  to  simplify 
its  business  processes. 

As  the  number  of  SaaS  applications  in  use  grows, 
managing  integrations  and  data  flows  becomes  a  bigger 


concern.  “One  of  the 
things  we’re  careful 
about  is  understand¬ 
ing  the  integration 
and  what  that  does  to 
the  overall  profile  of 


Scott  at  Guardian.  As 
part  of  its  governance 
process.  Guardian  has 
always  had  life-cycle 
methodologies  for 
the  software  it  builds 
internally.  Scott’s  team 
extended  that  to  ac- 


“Having  this  tem¬ 
plate  to  firllow,  which  is 
predictable,  has  proved 
itself  and  is  really  one 
ofthe  secrets  to  our 
success,"  he  says. 

Some  business  ap- 
pUcatioos  in  the  doud 
aren’t  up  to  enterprise 
standards.  “There  are  certain ! 


doesn’t  match  the  organization’s  requirements.  In  others, 
the  business  might  need  to  wait  until  existing  IT  invest¬ 
ments  are  fully  amortized  before  investing  in  SaaS. 

Even  Guardian  is  still  nibbling  around  the  edges  when 
it  cranes  to  moving  core  ERF  applications  to  the  cloud, 
and  Gartner  says  dourl-based  ERF  impfementatirxis  aren’t 
nearly  as  comrrKai  as  ckaal-based  HR  and  CRM  systems. 

SaaScfieringsforooteERFapplicationsatestillevolv- 
ii^  “One  process  I  haven’t  seen  in  maturity  out  there  yet 
is  cote  financials,"  says  Greene.  McKenzie  also  evaluated 

financial  service  offerings  hut  declined  them.  “The  two 
major  products  I  looked  at  were  not  ready  for  prime  time. 
Hraiestly,  the  market  is  not  mature  enough,"  she  says. 

Overall,  IT  executives  say  their  experiences  with  SaaS 
providers  have  been  generally  positive.  "We  haven’t  had 
one  teal  ptoUem,  never  a  breai  or  had  a  vendor  go  away 
or  bad  service  or  SLA  breaches  or  bad  to  sue  anybody," 
McKenzie  says.  “Our  experiences  have  been  exception¬ 
ally  good  —  so  good  that  we’re  pushii^  more  and  mote." 

These  IT  executives  say  SaaS  didn't  win  out  in  every 
case.  But  Guardian  chose  that  option  in 


ire  enough  to 


et  the  needs  of  a  large 


Eve^  system  that  isn’t  a  competitive  differentiator 

should  be  deliveied  as  a  service,  says  Wander,  warning 
that  "businesses  that  fail  to  pare  their  l^acy  architec¬ 
ture  may  find  their  co 
nimbler  companies  who  have  buik  on  Sa 
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we’re  asking  for  still  more  "  he  says. 

What  “more”  do  Tafet  and  other  IT 
leaders  want?  They  continue  to  value  the 
“scdt  skills”  —  particularly  communication 
skills,  customer  service  skills  and  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  how  to  hehave  profession¬ 
ally  —  that  have  topped  their  lists  for  years. 
But  now  they’re  also  looking  for  specific 


Key 

Skills 

IT  Grads 
Lack 


New  tech  graduates 
are  smarty  their  IT 
managers  savy  but 
they  still  need  coaching 
in  these  key  areas. 

BY  MARY  K.  PRATT 


College  of  Business  and  Economics  and  associate  director  of  the 
university’s  FedEx  Center  for  Supply  Chain  Management. 

The  university  is  in  its  second  year  of  following  the  IS  aoio 
model  curriculum  designed  by  the  Association  for  Information 
Systems  and  the  Association  for  Computing  Machinery.  That 
plan  calls  for  teaching  tech  students  both  IT  skills  and  profes¬ 
sional  skills  such  as  communication  and  leadership. 

The  switch  has  brought  more  business  studies  into  the  MIS 
coursework,  Janz  says.  “There  are  always  going  to  be  gaps  that 
ate  going  to  be  very  specific  to  the  hiring  organization,  but  we 
can  make  sure  the  foundation  is  there,"  he  says.  “If  we  can  give 
them  the  sound  foundation,  [businesses]  can  give  them  the  stuff 
speciffc  to  their  oiganization.” 

In  the  meantime,  IT  leaders  have  developed  strategies  to  ensurt 
their  new  employees  have  basic  business 
acumen.  Taffet,  for  example,  looks  for  recent 
grads  with  some  previous  work  experience 
—  and  a  corresptWing  understanding  of 
how  a  business  (iterates  —  but  other  employ¬ 
ers  often  snap  up  those  candidates  quickly. 

For  those  new  hires  who  don’t  have  su£5- 
cient  business  knowledge,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  finance,  Taffet  teaches  what  he  calls 
“Finance  loi”  —  a  series  of  informal  lessons 

accounts  receivable  and  accounts  payable. 

"It’s  less  glamorous  than  a  lot  of  the  new 
things  that  are  being  taught,  but  it’s  just  as 
important  that  an  employee  understand 
[the  business  functions]  that  all  companies 


2.  Experience  With 
Systems  Integration 

There’s  no  denying  that  college  students, 
regardless  of  their  major,  get  plenty  of  com- 


smaU  and  midsize  companies  find  ways  to  train  people  directly. 

3.  Emerging  Technologies  Expertise 

Business  intelligence  (BI)  and  cloud  computing  are  two  emerging 
tech  trends  that  are  h^  priorities  to  enterprise  IT  managers,  but 
those  topics  haven’t  tricklri  down  irrto  coU^  curricula  yet. 

Colleges  can  offer  only  so  many  courses,  and  with  technolo¬ 
gies  changing  SO  rapidly,  there  tends  to  be  strme  lag  time  when 
it  comes  to  develt^^  extensive  coursework  in  evolving  trends, 
says  Marty  Sylvester,  senior  vice  president  of  Modis,  an  IT  staff¬ 
ing  firm  in  Harri^rg,  Pa. 

Sylvester  says  he  regularly  hears  from  CIOs  who  say  how  hard 
it  is  to  find  youtrg  peo|de  trained  in  emerging  enterprise  tech¬ 
nologies,  particularly  cloud  computing 

Some  companies  offer  crash  courses  to 
get  new  hires  up  to  speed.  One  employer 
that  takes  that  approach  is  Pariveda 
Sdutions,  a  Dallas-based  IT  cottsukancy. 
CEO  Bruce  Ballengee  says  Pariveda 
generally  hires  recent  grads  who  hold 
bachelor’s  degrees  in  MIS  or  computer 
science  and  then  starts  them  off  with  a 
week  of  “developer  school"  to  fomiliarize 
them  with  emerging  technologies  they  may 
not  have  studied  in  coU^,  such  as  doud 
computing  and  Bl,  as  well  as  in-dematrd 
enterprise  ptogtammi 
SQL,  JJet  and  Java. 

4.  Ttie  Tech  Basics 

AsITbe 

Bowden  has  seen  a  decline  in  the  ability 
of  college  graduates  to  handle  simple  tech 
tadcs.  “One  gap  we’re  finding  is  that  col¬ 
leges  don’t  teach  the  teal  basic  basics,"  says 
Bowden,  director  of  IT  systems  at  Dassault 
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tedjowarsago.yittj 
w  ere  forced  to  learn  this,  but  as  computers 
e\i)l\-ed.  people  ignored  this  basic  stuff,”  he 
sa\^.  ‘  Yet  there  can  be  a  strong  need  for  it 
when  vtxiVe  troublesh<K>ttng  computers”  —  a 
task  that's  often  part  of  an  entry-lesvl  IT  job. 

Bowden  says  he  often  leaves  his  new’ 
hires  to  figure  out  what  (o  do  on  their  own 
w  fien  faced  with  basic  iwh  proWenis.  "Our 

to  do  h  —  Googling  it  and  so  on.  Then  it's 
something  they  own.  Once  ytru  have  [hands- 
on  experience!  a  few  limes,  then  you  know 
the  technology.”  he  says,  adding  that  he 


that's  no  easy  task.  They’  say  some  employers 
are  trying  to  persuade  young  people  to  learn 
mainframe  skills  by  pointing  out  that  they'll 
be  loubly  marketable  if  they're  up  on  both 
the  latest  technologies  and  legacy  systems. 

"The  skills  to  support  legacy  systems  are 
marketable  to  many  large  organizations  — 
corporations,  government,  service  provid¬ 
ers,"  Luftman  says,  although  recent  grads 
"might  not  always  see  the  bigger  picture  or 
long-term  opportunity  at  such  a  young  age." 

6.  The  Ability  to  Work  on  a  Team 


a  surprise 


ut  IT 


5.  Familiarity  with  Legacy  Systems 

who  can  WDrk  on  Icgacc'  systems.  They  want  workers  who  know 
Cobol,  Customer  Information  Control  System  (CICS)  and  other 
mainframe  skills.  But  colleges  aren't  teaching  those  subjects 
anymore,  Sylvester  says. 

"There's  a  real  concern  that  some  of  the  mainframe  skills  that 
companies  will  be  losing  as  the  baby  boomers  retire  aren't  being 

and  distinguished  professor  at  the  School  of  Technology  Manage¬ 
ment  at  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  in  Hoboken.  N.J.  He 
says  some  companies  now  ask  vendors  of  legacy  systems  to  help 


leaders  report  that  th 

sjiends  so  much  time  on  Facebook,  Twitter 
and  other  online  communities  isn't  particu¬ 
larly  skilled  at  collaborating  with  others  in 

"As  much  as  we'd  like  to  think  that  this 
generation  is  all  about  social  media,  working 

lenge, "  Thibodeaux  says,  noting  that  this  weakness  is  particularly 
prevalent  among  computer  science  majors  who  spent  a  lot  of  time 
in  college  working  on  projects  alone.  “A  lot  of  them  don't  know 
how  to  work  together  effectively  or  set  and  manage  expectations. 
That's  not  being  taught  very  well  in  colleges  or  graduate  schools. " 

lames  T.  Brown,  president  of  consulting  and  training  firm 
SEBA  Solutions  in  Viera,  Fla.,  says  sortie  colleges  are  trying 
tti  address  that  deficiency  by  assigning  homework  to  teams 
rather  than  individual  students.  Unfortunately,  this  approach 
isn't  always  successful  because  the  teams  often  just  break  the 
assignments  into  pieces  that  individuals  complete  on  their  own. 

Brown  says  only  a  handful  of  companies  offer  employees 
robust  leadership  and  team-building  training  programs  —  and 
they're  the  ones  that  recognize  that  theyget  the  m^ 


with  others.  « 


;  is  a  Computer. 


K'liieri  na  ykpra  ^ve  i 


iTaits  IT  Managers  love 


Todd  Thitxxleaux.  president  and  CEO  of  CompTIA.  says  he  hears 
from  colleagues  that  the  latest  graduates  are  energetic,  creative  and 
eager  to  contribute. 

Tm  not  sure  that  was  always  the  case.'  he  says.  Twenty  years 


didn'l  volumeer  themselves  or  jump  into  projects  asmuch.Theklds 


today  like  variety,  and  they  have  the  energy,  creativity  and  good  na¬ 
ture  that  comes  along  with  that.' 

IT  executives  also  say  their  latest  college  hires  have  an  intuitive  sense 
of  technology  -  in  particular,  an  understanding  of  social  networking 
and  ideas  on  how  to  apply  it  to  enhance  business  performance. 

'Often  they  have  great  insights  as  to  what  ought  to  be  tried  or  to 
what  might  work,'  says  John  N.  Oglesby,  an  IT  executive  in  Tennessee 
and  a  founding  member  of  the  Memphis  chapter  of  the  Society  for 
Information  Management. '  They  bring  a  completely  new  outside  per¬ 
spective,  and  that's  typically  where  innovation  comes  from.' 
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BIG  DATA 


The  mantia  is  this  shift  from  collecting  to  connecting." 

IT  is  sunding  at  the  forefront  of  this  data  revolution,  indus¬ 
try  observers  say. 

“This  is  an  opportunity  to  walk  into  the  CEO’s  office  and 
say,  T  can  change  this  business  and  provide  knowledge  at  your 
fingertips  in  a  matter  of  seconds  for  a 
price  I  couldn’t  touch  five  years  ago,’  ” 
says  Eric  Williams,  CIO  at  Catalina 
Marketing. 

Williams  should  know  —  Catalina 
maintains  a  2.5-petabyte  customer-loy¬ 


figure  out  what  data  is  and  iin’t  relevant  to  the  organization. 

A  good  first  step  is  to  take  stock  of  what  data  is  created 
internally  and  determine  what  external  data  sources,  if  any, 
would  fill  in  knowledge  gaps  and  bring  added  ins^t  to  the 
busirress,  Raden  says. 

Once  the  data  scoping  is  underway,  IT 
should  proceed  svith  highly  Uigeted  proj¬ 
ects  that  can  be  used  to  showcase  results 
as  opposed  to  opting  for  bigbang,  big- 
dau  projects.  "You  don’t  have  to  spend  a 
few  million  dollars  to  start  a  project  and 
see  if  it’s  wt»th  it,"  Raden  says. 

Let  Business  Needs  Prevail 

You  may  have  beard  this  before,  but 
IT-business  alignment  is  critical  to  an 
initiative  as  huge  and  varied  as  big  dau, 
IT  analysts  say.  Many  of  the  initial 
big-data  opportunities  got  started  in 
areas  outsit  of  IT:  marketing  depatt- 


alty  database  that  mcludes  data  on  mote 
than  190  million  U.S.  grocery  shoppers 
collected  by  the  largest  retail  chains. 
This  information  is,  in  turn,  used  to 
generate  coupons  at  checkout  based  on 
purchase  history. 

To  steer  organizations  into  the  era 
of  real-time  predictive  intelligence, 
Williams  and  other  industry  watchers 


Thb  is  an  opportunity 
to  walkkito  the  CEO's 
.  offioi and  say, lean 
chai^  this  business.' 

ERIC  WILLIAMS, 

CIO.  CATALINA  MARKETING 


BIG  DATA 


Continued  from  page  23 

ture  at  most  companies,  acoordir^  to  Gartner’s  Beyer  and  other  experts.  IT 
managers  need  to  be  prepared  to  expand  their  systems  to  deal  with  the  ever- 
expanding  stores  of  structured  and  unstructured  data,  they  say. 

That  requires  figuring  out  the  best  approach  to  making  systems  both 
extensible  and  scalable  and  developing  a  road  map  for  integrating  all  of  the 
disparate  systems  that  will  feed  the  big-data  analysis  effort. 

“Today,  most  enterprises  have  disparate,  siloed  systems  for  payroll,  for 
customer  management,  for  marketing,”  says  Anjul  Bhambhri,  IBM's  vice 
president  of  big-data  products.  “CIOs  reaUy  need  to  have  a  strategy  in  place 
for  bringing  these  disparate,  sUoed  systems  together  and  building  a  system 
of  systems.  You  want  to  be  asking  questions  that  flow  across  all  these 
systems  to  get  answers." 

Bone  Up  on  the  Technology 

The  big-data  world  comes  with  a  long  list  of  new  acronyms  and  technolo¬ 
gies  that  have  likely  never  graced  a  CIO’s  radar  screen. 

Open  souice  tools  are  getting  most  of  the  attention;  technologies  like 
Hadoop,  MapReduce,  and  NoSQL  are  being  credited  with  helping  Web- 
based  giants  like  Google  and  Facebook  churn  through  their  reservoirs  of 
big  data.  Many  of  these  technologies,  while  now  available  in  commercial 
forms,  are  still  fairly  immature  and  require  people  with  very  specific  skiUs. 

Other  technologies  that  ate  important  to  the  big-data  world  include 
in-database  analytics,  columnar  databases  and  data  warehouse  appliances. 

IT  managers  and  their  staffs  will  need  to  understand  these  new  tooU  to 
ensure  that  they’U  be  able  to  make  well-informed  big-data  decisions. 

Prepare  Your  Staffs 

Whether  they  need  Hadoop  experts  or  data  scientists,  most  IT  organiza¬ 
tions  ate  sorely  lacking  the  talent  necessary  to  take  the  next  steps  with  big 
data.  Analytic  skills  ate  perhaps  the  most  crucial,  and  that’s  the  area  where 
most  IT  staffs  have  the  biggest  gaps. 

McKinsey  projects  that  in  the  U.S.  alone,  there  will  be  a  need  by  2018 
for  140,000  to  190,000  additional  experts  in  statistical  methods  and  daU- 
analysis  technologies.  The  job  titles  that  wiU  be  in  demand  wiU  include  the 

widely  hyped  emerging  role  of  dau  scientist. 

In  addition,  McKinsey  anticipates  a  need  on  either  the  business  or  tech 
side  of  the  house  for  another  1.5  million  data-Uterate  managers  who  have 
formal  training  in  predictive  analytics  and  statistics. 

For  some  companies,  especially  those  in  less  populated  areas,  sta£^ 
will  likely  be  one  of  the  mote  chaUenging  aspects  of  a  big-daU  initiatiw. 


Don't  take  our 
word  for  it... 


“Samsung  comes  into  its  own  with 
'its  830  Series  of  SSOs,  which 
offer  some  of  the  fastest 
speeds  you  can  currentig 
find  on  the  market.' 


"Supporting  SATA  in  (6Gbps),  the 
drive  also  matters  where  ’if  s  most 
important  it's  one  of  the  jgm 

fastest  among  all  standard  flm 
SSOs  we've  seen." 


"Amongst  the  SATA  in  drives,  the 
Samsung  830  is  the  clear  winner, 
performing  significantly  better 
than  its  competitors  on  ijn 
both  fde  copies  and 
synthetic  tests." 


"Boy,  does  it  cook.  The  830  Series 
SSO  is  a  serious  ass-kicker  that 
demonstrates  Samsung's 
vertical  integration  to  be 
a  concrete  advantage  over  Htft 
the  competition."  HH 


through  an  acquisition  about  four  years 
ago.  well  befejce  my  arrival  Apparently, 
the  acquired  company  had  just  pur¬ 
chased  new  equipment,  including  a  Cisco 
router  used  as  a  voice  gateway  for  com¬ 
municating  with  several  other  offices 
around  the  world.  After  the  acquisition. 


seem  that  out  configuration  was  either 
sold  or  traded  on  the  black  market. 

Having  diagnosed  the  problem,  we  set 
out  to  rectify  it.  We  scheduled  a  change 
control  to  have  the  router  upgraded  to 
the  most  current  supported  version  of 
lOS,  which  includes  support  for  toll 


the  need  to  assess  any  IP  telephony 
infrastructure  we  inherit.  One  final 
precaution  we  are  taking  is  to  evaluate 
our  options  for  correlating  Osco  call  log 
data  and  other  relevant  logs  within  our 
recently  purchased  security  incident  and 
event  management  tool.  * 

This  week’s  journal  is  written  I91  a  teal  secu¬ 
rity  manitger.  ‘Mathias  Thurman,”  whose 
name  and  employer  have  been  di^ised  for 
obvious  reasons.  Contact  him  at  mathias_ 
thurman@yahoo.com. 


cc 


The  hacker  apparently  had  shared  our 
vulnerability  with  hundreds  of  people. 
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^OPINION 

W  PRESTON  GRflUA 

Apple  Will  Never  Unseat 
Microsoft  in  the  Enterprise 


Buying  devices 
inonesiesand 
twosieswill 
never  compete 
against  the 
massive  buys 
overseen  by 
central  IT. 


Preston  Gralla  is  a 

Computerworld.com 
contributing  editor 
and  the  author  of 
more  than  35  books, 
including  Now  the 
Internetworks 
(Oue.2006). 


Apple  is  riding  high  these  days,  not  just  in  the  consumer  market 
with  the  iPhone  and  iPad,  but  increasin^y  in  the  corporate  market 
as  well.  Some  people  envision  the  day  when  Apple  will  challenge 
Microsoft  in  the  enterprise.  That  will  never  happen. 


In  early  January,  Forrester  Research  came  out 
with  an  eye-popping  prediction:  In  2012,  enter¬ 


prises  will  spend  58%  more  on  Apple  hardware 
than  they  did  in  2011  —  an  estimated  $19  billion. 
And  by  2013,  that  figure  will  hit  $28  billion,  For¬ 
rester  added. 

Analyst  Andrew  Barteb  said,  “The  biggest  dis¬ 
ruptive  force  in  the  computer  equipment  market 
is  not  [the  cloud],  but  A^le.  Its  rapid  growth  in 
the  corporate  market  has  been  the  big  surprise  of 
2011,  a^  it  will  be  even  more  of  a  factor  in  2012.” 

Bartels  cited  several  factors  for  the  growth. 

Higji  on  the  list  are  what  he  calls  “clandestine" 
purchases  of  Apple  products  such  as  iPads  and 
MacBook  Airs  by  h^h-level  employees,  who  essen¬ 
tially  sneak  them  in  the  back  door.  Bartels  added 
that  althou^  Apple  still  isn't  enterprise-minded, 
Apple  CEO  Tun  Cook  is  mote  enterprise-focused 
than  Steve  Jobs  had  been.  Bartels  noted  that  Apple 

volume  discounts  on  the  iPad. 

Bartels'  prediction  was  seconded  by  Forrester's 
Frank  Gill^  who  said  of  Microsoft's  dominaiKe 
of  the  enterprise,  “That's  over  and  done  with. 

We're  in  a  heterogeneous  environment,  due  to  the 
increase  in  use  of  mobile  devices,  hardly  any  of 
them  Windows,  and  a  dramatic  increase  in  usit^ 
technrJogy  at  home  or  out  of  sight  of  enterprise  IT." 

Forrester  claims  that  mote  than  20%  of  en¬ 
terprise  employees  now  use  an  Apple  device  for 
work,  frequently  one  that  they  bought  themselves. 

Despite  all  that,  Apple  will  never  come  close 
to  unseating  Microsoft  in  the  enterprise.  First, 
clandestine  isn't  a  business  plan.  Buying  devices 


in  onesies  and  twosies  will  never  compete  against 
the  massive,  enterprisewide  buys  overseen  by 
central  IT.  Second,  Apple  cant  count  on  employ¬ 
ees  buying  hardware  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
Again,  that's  not  a  susuinable  business  pdan. 

A  fagger  issue  is  cost.  Enterprises  ate  simply  too 
bottom-lirte-fbcused  to  pay  the  so-called  Apple  tax. 
And  time  is  on  Mkrosoft's  side.  Today,  if  you  watrt 
a  lightweight,  ultrapxrrtable  notebook,  the  best 
choice  is  the  MacBot*  Air  —  but  you  have  to  pay 
through  the  nose  for  it.  So  clandestine  purchases 
are  understandable.  But  lig^itweight  Windows- 
based  ultrabooks  will  soon  be  here,  and  they'll 
significantly  urrdercut  the  MacBook  Air's  prrice 
tag.  As  for  tablets,  there  sinply  aren't  any  good 
Windows-based  chiMces,  so  the  iPad  is  a  natural 
pick.  But  Windows  8  tablets  ate  on  the  way,  and 
there  will  be  no  need  tor  iPads  in  the  enterprise. 

In  addition,  Apple  doesn't  have  the  kind  of 
ehterpwise  deployment  tools  that  Microsoft  has 
invested  in.  and  it  shows  no  signs  of  being  serious 
about  developing  them. 

Beyond  that,  the  cloud  will  work  in  Microsoft's 

for  employees  are  cloud-based,  the  actual  devices 
used  to  access  those  resources  beconie  less  impor¬ 
tant.  Why  spend  extra  for  Apple  machines  when 
hardware  is  ultimately  Uttle  more  than  a  platform 
bx  a  browser  accessing  the  enterprise  cloud? 

So  yes  —  ^le  viill  make  some  inroads  into 
the  enterprise  fe)t  the  next  year  or  two.  And  there 
will  likely  be  some  room,  in  a  relatively  limited 
way,  for  Apple  hardware  to  live  there.  But  Micro¬ 
soft  will  continue  to  dominate  the  market.  • 
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ASK  A  PREMIER  100  IT  LEADER 

Doug  Beebe 

The  corporate  manager  for 
information  systems  at  Toyota 
Motor  Sales  USA  answers  questions 
about  managers  who  get 
buried  in  the  details  ami  more. 


■wads  or  liyaffi,  and  rw  btM  MItac  niy 


n  MM  dM  to  Ae  M.  M  nv  OO  says 


style  to  this  day.  She  did  not  buy  Die 'I  don't 


ing  as  the  demand  shifted.  She  also  believed 
that  I  found  comfort  in  seeing  the  results  of  my 
work  much  sooner  than  with  the  leadership/ 
management  activities  I  was  responsible  for. 
Lastly,  she  suggested  I  do  a  little 
self-reflection  regarding  what  I 
wanted  to  do  with  my  career.  She 
knew  this  would  be  tough  but 
believed  that  anytime  you  are  not 
able  to  perform  to  expectations, 
you  should  look  at  yourself  to  see 
what  your  part  in  it  Is. 


slowing  down  is  not  productive.  However,  my 
experience  tells  me  that  inefficiencies  in  work 
processes  can  be  reduced  with  better  plan 
ning  and  a  disciplined  approach  to  delivering 
results.  In  addition,  I  believe  in  and  subscribe 
to  the  philosophy  that  we  need  collaboration 
in  the  workplace.  It  generates  better  ideas  and 


er.  there  is  an  impact  on  leadership  skills.  The 
opportunities  to  naturally  lead  are  reduced, 
and  we  need  to  be  more  attentive  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  future  leaders. 

I’m  hi  a  mUlcvel  IT  position,  and  I’m  thhiMiig 
about  fatting  an  MBA  to  htlp  further  my  ca¬ 
reer.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  smart  move,  and 


experience  who  wanted  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  analytical  capabilities. 
For  me.  it  was  more  about  con¬ 
fidence  and  gaining  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  qualitative  side 
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TRUE  TALES  OF  IT  LIFE  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY 


npanv  have 


‘phone  there 


headers  through  the  software’s  built- 
in  analyzer  brought  back  this  result; 
'Message  marked  as  spam  -  status: 
quaranb'ned.'  I  then  explained  to  the 
user  that  if  the  message  was  in  her 
quarantine  folder,  the  system  was 


»  Fonmil  your  true  tale  of  IT  fife  to 
Sharky  at  sharky0computerworldxom 
youl  get  a  stylish  Shark  shirt  if  I  use  it 


SHARKTi'NK 


Just  Making  Sure? 

An  outside  vendor  handles  spam  filter¬ 
ing  at  this  small  university,  but  it's  not 
unusual  for  users  to  forward  spam  that 
sneaks  through  to  this  pilot  fish  and 
request  that  it  be  added  to  the  blacklist. 

"Such  requests  usually  ate  handled 
by  analyzing  the  header  to  see  if  there's 
anything  that  can  be  done  to  make 


It’S  Easier  This  Way 

)ne  of  this  sysadmin  pilot  fish’s 


You’re  Sure  That’s  What  You  Want? 


If  p  aren’t 
the  new  tp 
of  IT  leader,  all 
p  will  lead  is 
the  herd  that’s 
heading  toward 
thediff. 


is  author  of  The  New 
Know.  Innovation 
Powered  bf  Analytics 
and  executive  director 
of  the  IT  Leadership 
Academy  at  Florida  State 
College  in  lacksonville. 
You  can  contact  him  at 


A  New  Kind  of  IT  Hero 
For  a  New  Kind  of  World 


I  E  STAND  TODAY  on  the  brink  of  momentous  years,  a  decade 
f  or  so  that  will  change  how  we  work,  learn,  play,  pay,  heal  and 
relate.  All  of  this  interests  me,  but  nothing  more  so  than  what 
it  will  mean  for  the  provisioning  of  information  technology. 


what  will  change  is  the  very  definition  of  IT 
leadership  success.  In  the  years  ahead,  achieving 
success  will  require  a  new  kind  of  IT  hero. 

What  top  management  expects  from  IT  has 
already  changed,  and  the  old  kind  of  IT  hero  is 
out  of  fervor.  IT  success  no  longer  means  delivering 
higiKOSt,  higlKomplexity  and  high-maintenance 
bloatwrare  on  time,  on  budget  and  at  specification. 

There  are  many  differences  between  the  old 
arxl  new  kind  of  IT  hero.  Multiple  generations  of 
IT  leaders  have  been  adept  at  answering  ques¬ 
tions,  fulfilling  goals  and  getting  things  done. 
Modem  success  in  FT  requites  asfeirig  questions, 
setting  goals  and  evaluotirig  whether  things  are 
worth  doing  in  the  first  place.  If  you  want  to  be  an 
IT  leader  in  the  years  ahead,  you  need  to  be  this 
new  type  of  IT  leader.  Otherwise,  all  you  will  lead 
is  the  herd  that’s  heading  toward  the  cliff. 

The  new  species  of  IT  hero  that  the  business 
world  is  looking  for  understands  that  what  really 
matters  in  IT  value  creation  is  not  which  technol¬ 
ogy  you  buy  or  how  efficiently  you  deploy  what 
you  bought;  rather,  what  matters  is  the  purpose 
to  which  you  put  the  cornucopia  of  technrd^ 
possibilities  available  to  you.  The  new  IT  leaders 
also  know  that  the  only  efective  way  to  determine 
which  problems  IT  needs  to  solve  is  to  engage  inti- 

ogy.  ’They  must  take  a  page  from  the  commanders 
of  modern  American  fi^ttittg  forces,  who  embed 
credentialed  anthropologists  with  the  front-line 
troops  in  “human  terrain  teams”  that  engage  in 
“rapid  ethrtographic  assessment”  —  conducting 


interviews,  administering  surveys,  learning  about 
land  disputes  and  social  networks,  and  generally 
imderstanding  how  people  think.  To  go  deeper 
into  military  history,  the  new  kind  of  IT  hero 
must  be  less  like  Achilles  (using  brute  force  on 
problents)  and  mote  like  Ulysses  (figuring  things 
out  and  coming  up  with  innovative  approaches 
that  tro  one  else  ever  thought  of). 

Increasingly,  world-class  IT  orgarrizations  will 
serve  as  the  eyes  and  eats  of  the  enterprise.  The 
old  kind  of  IT  hero  looked  at  business  processes 
and  tor*  something  away  (cost,  time  or  complex¬ 
ity).  The  new  kind  of  IT  hero  adds  something 
(insight).  The  old  kind  of  IT  hero  was  consumed 
with  performing  tasks  inside  the  enterprise.  The 
new  kirrd  of  IT  hero  is  being  asked  to  X-ray  and 
explicate  new  developments  in  the  external  mar¬ 
ketplace.  A  fast-food  restaurant  chain  might  ask  its 
IT  shop  to  shed  light  on  artisanal  trends  in  eating 
and  nutrition.  An  automobile  manufecturer  might 
ask  IT  to  flesh  out  and  get  inside  of  the  new  trend 
in  customizing  cats.  A  caUe  network  might  ask  IT 

to  figure  out  why  a  certain  star  is  a  big  hit.  Such 

requests  are  not  transactional  in  nature. 

One  of  the  most  important  new  functions  of  an  IT 
hero  is  to  serve  as  a  sort  (rf  DARPA  far  the  enterprise, 
creating  and  pieventii^  strategic  surprises  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  has  done  for  the  US.  military.  Such 
vulnerability  analysis  may  involve  huntii^  down 
assumptions  and  putting  them  to  the  test 

Be  sure  you  do  the  same  with  your  assumptions 
about  what  defines  IT  success.  ♦ 
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Meet  the  next  generation  of  business. 

Mobile  devices,  new  apps,  the  social  enterprise. 


when  +  where 

march  4-6,  2012 
hyatt  regency 
san  francisco 

learn  more  +  register 

www.citeconference.com/PA 


Consumenzation  of  enterprise  IT  isa  trend  you 
can’t  Ignore.  But  you  can— and  must— learn  how 
to  manage  it.  Start  by  attending  CITE  Conference 
&  Expo  and  learn  how  you  can  unleash  employee 
productivity  anctdrive  business  growth,  while 
safeguarding  enterprise  security. 

Key  Topics  on  the  CITE  agenda  include: 

+  Cost-effective,  business-smart  mobile 
application  strategies 

♦  Mobile  device  procurement,  management 
and  policies 

+  The  latest  strategies  and  policies  for  Bring  Your 
Own  Technology  to  Work 
+  Vlrtualdesktop  infrastructure  (VDI) 

+  The  Social  Enterprise:  A  View  from  Inside 
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Smarter  technology  for  a  Smarter  Planet: 

The  cloud  that’s  transforming 
an  industry,  one  fish  at  a  time. 

At  the  University  of  Bari,  a  new  computing  model  is  creating  new  business  models.  Using  an  IBM  SmartCloudr  their 
team  built  a  solution  that  allows  local  fishermen  to  auction  their  catch  while  still  at  sea.  By  creating  more  demand 
for  the  fishermen’s  product,  the  cloud  has  Increased  income  by  25%  while  reducing  time  to  market  by  70%.  Now 
the  team  is  scaling  the  solution  to  create  new  business  models  for  the  winemaking  and  transportation  industries.  | 

What  can  cloud  do  for  your  business?  A  smarter  planet  is  built  on  smarter  software,  systems  and  services.  | 

Let's  build  a  smarter  planet,  ibm.com/cloudsolutions  ^  ^  —  — 


